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AUTHOR’S NOTE 
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INTRODUCTION 


e HE Lord’s Prayer,’ declares Mr. 
Hubbard, “ is the cry of humanity 
for a better and a nobler social 

order.” To draw out and to illustrate this 

fact is the purpose of his book. We all know “@ 
that the Lord’s Prayer contains a strong and 
definite social note. Writer after writer has 
emphasised it for us. But I doubt if any 
writer has brought home this truth to us so 
clearly and convincingly as Mr. Hubbard has 
done here. Certainly no other author that 
I can recall has revealed the absolutely central 
and fundamental position that social teaching 
occupies in our great Prayer. Mr. Hubbard ) } 
does so with most telling force. To him) 
indeed, the social implications of the Prayer 
are its main significance. And he vindicates 
his belief without the least trace of straining 
the various clauses beyond what they are 
able naturally to bear. This, to my mind, 
is the real merit of his book. If Mr. Hubbard 
is right, then to strive for a nobler social 
order is the essential duty of everyone who 
prays this prayer, even if that striving in- 
volves the radical reconstruction ofthe 
existing industrial system. To compromise 
with any system that makes true brotherhood 
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between man and man impossible is ex- 
cluded for the Christian by an authority 
which is divine. 

Now, this is a lesson for us all. So often 
we persuade ourselves that social reform is a 
matter mainly for those whose natural 
inclinations tend to lead them in that par- 
ticular direction. We can just give them 
our mild blessing, and leave the rest in their 
hands. : 

But the Lord’s Prayer is decisive against 
this temper. It commits us one and all up 
to the hilt to combat all that prevents the 
full development of the human faculties. 

This is Mr. Hubbard’s contention. The 
thing wanted saying too, for our whole trend 
to-day is so to concentrate upon the interior 
life of the soul that the tyrannies which 
exist in the world at large are apt to drop out 
of sight and mind. So it is just here that the 
social teachings of our one great common 
prayer should powerfully correct us. 

Mr. Hubbard is not a priest who has be- 
come so immersed in reformation work that 
he has forgotten the spiritual aspects of his 
calling. All through his book there beats a 
fervid spiritual note. The impulse, the in- 
spiration, to reform must come from above. 
The reformer’s vision must be a heavenly 
vision. ‘“‘ The true social reformer is one who 
looks up and not down.” So he declares. 
And it is just this note that gives to his pages 
their delightfully persuasive quality. 
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Unlike so many of these volumes of social 
appeal, through Mr. Hubbard’s book there 
runs an intensely religious feeling. He ap- 
proaches his subject from the right angle. 
He creates the right atmosphere. Facts and 
figures and rhetoric never for a moment 
dominate him. 

Lastly, this is a very brave little book. 
To stand for the social principles of our Lord’s 
Prayer is no easy task. They demand of us 
an attitude that is not untouched with real 
heroism. So we always discover when we 
would faithfully follow in the Narrow Way. 

Fear of Christ is behind much of modern 
disbelief—far more perhaps than we generally 
realise. 

And Mr. Hubbard does not burke this need 
of moral courage in those who would resist the 
evils created by an industrial order founded 
in defiance of the Father’s Will; and when 
he speaks of ‘‘ martyrdom ”’ it may be that 
he speaks truer than he himself is aware. 

Whatever may be the fate of this book, it 
cannot fail to help and hearten those into 
whose hands it falls. Nor can it fail to bring 
to them a fuller understanding of the immortal 
words which are part of life itself. 


CHRISTOPHER CHESHIRE. 
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Social Prayer 


CHAPTER I 


THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD 


“ Our Father, which art in Heaven.”—S. Marr. vi. 9. 


HE Lord’s Prayer finds a place in two 

of the Synoptic Gospels, those of SS. 
Matthew and Luke. It is not in- 

cluded in S. Mark, unless a trace of it may be 
seen in S. Mark xi. 25 (““ Whensoever ye stand 
praying, forgive, if ye have aught against 
any one, that your Father also which is in 
Heaven may forgive you your trespasses er 
That the prayer of countless millions of 
Christian souls all down the centuries has no 
place in the oldest of the Gospel narratives is 
a remarkable fact, and one which has not 
failed to evoke considerable comment from 
critics of the New Testament. This criticism 
has been strengthened by the fact that the 
two evangelists who do include the Lord’s 
Prayer in their narratives both ascribe it to a 
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different occasion and record it in a different 
form. S. Matthew includes it in the Sermon 
on the Mount ; according to S. Luke it was 
given at the request of a disciple when Jesus 
“was praying in a certain place.”’1 The 
arguments of modern scholars who, from its 
arrangement, have come to regard the Sermon 
on the Mount as a collection of isolated 
discourses rather than a solitary sermon, tend 
to favour the opinion of S. Luke with regard 
to the place and occasion of the Lord’s 
Prayer. If the Sermon on the Mount be a 
compilation of isolated sayings, collected and 
arranged by S. Matthew, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the Lord’s Prayer is but one 
example of His sayings, placed in its present 
position * to emphasise our Lord’s teaching 
on the subject of prayer. 

In spite of the difficulties surrounding its 
origin the Lord’s Prayer has been at all times 
regarded as the universal prayer of Christen- 
dom, and no doubts have ever prevented its 





+ “From the context in S. Luke (x. 38) it has been 
concluded that the locality was near or at Bethany or 
near Jerusalem, more precisely the Garden of Geth- 
semane.’’—Enc. Bib., quoting Margliouth, “The Lord’s 
Prayer.” 


* S. Matt. vi. 9-13. 
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being accepted by the vast majority of Chris- 
tians as having been given to His disciples by 
our Lord Himself. The wording of the 
prayer is slightly different in the two versions. 
That such variants should arise is only to be 
expected when two men, each writing some 
years after the event, attempt to record from 
memory the actual words of a prayer. The 
wonder is, not that their versions should differ 
in verbal accuracy, but that they should have 
achieved an essential unity of idea. 

From the days of the early Christian 
Fathers? until the present time there have 
been commentaries on the Lord’s Prayer ; 
treating it from the literary, theological, 
historical and devotional standpoints, and in 
each of these commentaries there has been 
reflected the dominant ideal of the age in 
which it was written. As such ideals are 
brought to bear upon this prayer, they are 
enriched and ennobled by contact with it. 
Within its narrow compass there lie the 
highest conceptions of each succeeding age, 
and those who pray these words find their 


1 Especially Origen, Augustine, Chrysostom, Ter- 
tullian. 
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upward. At the beginning of the twentieth 
century the Lord’s Prayer is no less vital and 
real, and expresses in no lesser degree the 
dominant conception of the age. 

A brief study of the history and literature of 
the last century will reveal a significant change 
in the conception of the meaning of life. 
Individualism has been slowly giving place to 
the corporate outlook. Men have tended 
more and more to lose themselves in the 
realisation of their membership of a body. 
In no sphere of human life is this fact more 
apparent than in the religious. The religion 
of a century ago (at any rate in England) 
was primarily concerned with personal salva- 
tion. ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ?”’ was 
the text of the religious life of the majority of 
English men and women at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. It would be possible 
to produce abundant evidence of this from 
the literature of the period. The Oxford 
movement began to give a wider expression 
to life. It insisted on the Catholic ideal of 
the Church as the Body of Christ, and of the 
individual Christian in relation to the Body. . 
Slowly and surely this conception spread, not 
only in the Church itself, but in the national 
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life outside. The Holy Spirit was at work 
outside, as well as within, His covenanted 
sphere of grace. 

The great European war hastened the 
growth of the ideal of fellowship. Into less 
than five years there was concentrated a 
centuty’s growth of ideals. In the com- 
munity of suffering, sorrow, and danger, 
there grew up new ideals of brotherhood. 
The Church was stirred in like manner. Her 
message found a new expression.1_ No longer 
was the emphasis laid upon personal salva- 
tion: it was concentrated on the call to 
personal service. ‘‘Come and be saved!” 
gave place to ‘Come and serve!” It was 
not that the Church found a new Gospel to 
proclaim ; she rediscovered, hidden under 
the dust of ages, an aspect of the Catholic 
Faith which she had too long forgotten. 

The ideal of life as a consecration to 
service is an essential element in the Christian 
philosophy. The Bible is a record of, and an 
inspiration to, lives of devoted service. The 
liturgy of Christendom expresses the same 
thought. Through all the expression of 


1 The five reports of the National Mission Committees 
reflect the new ideal. 
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Christianity there runs, like a golden thread, 
the ideal of service. The Lord’s Prayer is 
the great prayer of social life. Each several 
petition in the universal Prayer of Christen- 
dom is an intercession for the social needs of 
mankind, and as the individual Christian 
takes these words of his Master on his lips, he 
is praying for the highest needs of the whole 
human race. The Lord’s Prayer is the cry of 
humanity for a better and nobler social order. 


I 


At the very beginning of the Lord’s Prayer 
we are met with a social conception of God. 
He is addressed as “‘ Our Father.” It isnot 
unreasonable to suppose that Jesus chose this 
title of set purpose. In only one of our 
Lord’s recorded prayers is the First Person of 
the Blessed Trinity addressed by any other 
name, though on one occasion the title 
“Father”? is expanded by the expression, 
“ Lord of Heaven and Earth.”! The solitary 
exception to his mode of address is the cry of 
desolation from the Cross, ““My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me?” It is 





1S. Matt. xi. 25, 
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of course possible to lay too much stress upon 
the universality of this mode of address, but, 
for all that, the social implication of the word 
cannot be passed over. In his most intimate 
moments of communion our Lord speaks to a 
Father. 

The Fatherhood of God was no new 
conception. Like many another truth, it had 
slowly emerged by a process of gradual 
revelation. Not alone to the few was this 
revelation vouchsafed. In the time of our 
Lord, the idea of God as Father was present 
to the minds of men outside the Chosen 
Race. The title ‘Father’ was given to Zeus 
by Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, and others. 
An old Egyptian prayer of the time of 
Rameses III. addresses the god Ptah as 
“ Pather of the gods.” Such conception of 
the Fatherhood of God as is to be found in the 
Old Testament seems to be concerned chiefly 
with the attributes of Jahweh as a governor 
and a benefactor. It is at this point that the 
Jewish revelation differs from that vouchsafed 
to the heathen nations. The latter regarded 
themselves as, in some sense, the offspring of 
God. They were concerned with the physical 
aspect of fatherhood. The Jews thought 

B 
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more of the moral attributes of fatherhood as 
expressed in love and generosity. 

It is necessary to a full understanding of 
our Lord’s use of the expression ‘‘ Father ”’ to 
go a little deeper into the origin of the idea in 
the Jewish religion. The Old Testament 
doctrine of the Fatherhood of God is an 
exceedingly narrow one, and in its essence is 
very largely determined by the conceptions 
of an oriental household. It is confined to 
the Chosen People; God is not regarded as 
the Father of all men.t The relationship 
springs from a special manifestation of God’s 
love to one nation, not from the connection of 
man as man with God. The children of God 
owe an absolute obedience to their Father, 
and in return receive from Him both guidance 
and protection. The dominantidea throughout 
is that of the absolute authority exercised by 
the eastern father over his children. 

In the New Testament the doctrine under- 
goes a change. It is spiritualised. The 
Father is set forth as the giver of good things 
to all those who have been created in 
His image. Dr. Westcott points out in his 


——_—. 





1 Exod. iv. 22; Hosea xi. 1. 
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commentary on S. John’s Epistles! that “ the 
first notice of the sonship of men is remarkable 
and, if rightly interpreted, most significant. 
(‘ Blessed are the peacemakers ; for they shall 
be called the children of God.’) Man’s filial 
relationship to God is realised in his attitude 
towards his fellow men. The peace of which 
the beatitude speaks is the peace of a reunited 
humanity.” 2 The doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God receives from our Lord as its 
necessary corollary and counterpart the con- 
ception of the brotherhood of man. All the 
subsequent teaching of Christ only serves to 
expand this thought ; namely, that all men, 
both just and unjust, are participators in 
the divine goodness, for all alike are the sons 
of God. The later teaching of S. Paul * is 
based upon the universality of the sonship of 
man, and the still closer relationship of the 
baptised with Christ, and through Christ with 
the Father. 

Such in brief is the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God as applied to man, and from this 
doctrine follow certain social implications. 


oe 


Ppp. 27 ff. 2 cf, Eph. ii. 14 ff. ee ph, i. 5. 
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At least three such implications call for 
special notice. 

1. God ts the pattern of all Fatherhood. All 
fatherhood in Heaven and earth is named 
from God. The heavenly fatherhood of 
which S. Paul speaks! we may pass over. 
Our immediate concern is with God as the 
pattern of all earthly fatherhood. The social 
teaching of this doctrine manifests itself in 
two directions. It is applicable to the home 
life and the industrial life. Every earthly 
father has a divine pattern, and only by a 
constant endeavour to understand God’s 
dealings with man will he be enabled to carry 
out his vocation to fatherhood. There must 
be in the character of every earthly father 
that mingling of sternness and generosity, of 
justice and mercy, which is characteristic of 
God’s dealings with the human race. One of 
the saddest things in the world is a father who 
is out of sympathy with his children. The 
younger generation in all ages is the reforming 
element in human society. If revelation be 
progressive this must beso. The function of 
the older generation is that of guidance rather 





1 Eph. iii. 14. 
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than repression. This is the divine method 
of working; God is always leading men 
towards a fuller revelation and a deeper 
understanding of Himself. A great part of 
the social unrest of to-day is due to the static 
temper at work in the world of industry. In 
this sphere the employer stands to his work- 
men in the relation of a father to his family. 
So long as he obstructs rather than guides the 
new spirit at work among his family, he is 
untrue to the divine pattern of fatherhood. 
Only in so far as he is recognising the new 
ideals and endeavouring to adjust them to the 
old, is he fulfilling his task and carrying out 
his vocation. 

2. Man has access of right to the Father.* It 
is impossible to conceive of fatherhood apart 
from the right which is inherent in the child 
to approach his father. One or other may, 
by a deliberate act, put an end to this access, 
but apart from this the right of approach is 
universal. In regard to man’s approach to 
God it forms the basis, and the only basis, 
for the reconciliation of conflicting interests. 
There can be no real and lasting adjustment 





1 Eph, ii. 18, 
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of differences brought about by the direct 
approach of man to man. At best a com- 
promise may be effected. Only in so far as 
each approaches God is a permanent settle- 
ment possible. Just as Christ is the mediator 
between man and God, so God Himself is the 
mediator between man and man. In the 
bringing of conflicting interests to the throne 
of God there is a tacit avowal of the divine 
authority by each party. This avowal forms 
a common ground upon which the firm struc- 
ture of mutual co-operation can be built. 
This is only the working out in another sphere 
of the divine law that recognition of God 
must precede, and ultimately control, inter- 
course with man. 

3. There must be, on the part of man, a 
continual effort to apprehend the divine will. 
The will of God is the supreme principle at 
work alike in the individual life and in 
human society as a whole. The whole duty 
of man consists in achieving a correct align- 
ment of his will with God’s. The divine 
will for man and for society is to be found in 
revelation and history, and is brought home 
to the individual soul by his conscience. All 
true progress comes not from opposition, or 
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even submission, to the will of God, but 
rather from co-operation. Prayer should be 
a continual seeking after growth in the 
knowledge of God and of His purpose for the 
world. The more intimate its knowledge of 
God, the less will be the soul’s preoccupation 
with the details of intercession. The highest 
form of prayer is a complete understanding of, 
and identification with, the will of God. 
Nevertheless, this attitude of prayer needs to 
be translated into action. In the ebb and 
flow of human life, amid the struggles and 
movements of mankind, the will of God is at 
work. The Christian must patiently strive 
to unravel the tangled threads of human 
destiny, and, having discovered the purpose of 
God in human life, must, by sacrifice and 
service, endeavour to bring the whole into 
harmony with the guiding principle. The 
forces against which the Christian has to 
contend are powerful. The warfare of love 
will not be without damage. It will call for 
sacrifice as well as service, and it may well be 
that only by offering himself as a victim will 
the warrior of God be enabled to liberate his 
brethren from the tyranny of the world- 
spirit. The life of the world is, in its essence, 
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opposed to the Spirit of Christ. It is com- 
pounded of selfish desires and ambitions. It 
is the embodiment of the spirit of disunion. 
Man strives against man, each working for 
himself. The ideal of mutual co-operation 
for the common welfare sinks into oblivion. 
The warfare of class against class, of capital 
against labour, is due ultimately to the failure 
of each group to understand the will of God, 
Who is the Father of all. Consequently the 
Christian witness must involve suffering as a 
result of obedience to the will of God. This 
obedience is the ultimate test of relationship 
to Christ. “ Whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father which is in Heaven, he is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” ? 

It is impossible to attain to true manhood 
apart from the realisation of the fatherhood 
of God. Only in so far as the life of each 
individual is filled with the spirit of divine 
sonship can the fulness of life be realised. In 
this ideal alone is to be found the motive which 
can order aright the manifold activities of 
man in his individual and corporate life. The 
Church needs to insist more and more upon 





1S. Matt. xii. 50, 
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the fundamental doctrine of the divine 
fatherhood as the only solution of the 
world’s agony. The Christian needs to make 
real to himself the title by which he addresses 
his God in prayer, and to show forth not only 
with his lips, but in his life, his recognition of 
the fact that he shares with his brethren a 
common Father in Heaven. 


II 


It is necessary to add a few words in 
explanation of the expansion of the title 
“ Our Father, which art in Heaven,” and to 
show its value from a social standpoint. The 
expression is omitted by S. Luke, though 
inserted in the English translation. It is a 
profoundly significant addition. Not only 
does it allude to the fatherhood of God over 
the hosts of Heaven, but it supplies the 
necessary orientation of all social action in the 
world. Whatever may be the schemes for 
social amelioration, whatever the lines of 
social policy, unless they spring directly from 
divine motives they are foredoomed to 
failure. All social reform must begin in the 
sanctuary, and issue forth filled to over- 
flowing with divine charity which is the Spirit 
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of Christ. There must be due recognition of 
the fact that “‘ God’s in His Heaven ”’ before 
we dare say “all’s right with the world.” 
The true social reformer is one who looks up 
and not down. His feet hasten him to the 
rescue of his brethren, with brain and hands 
he labours for man’s salvation, but all the 
time his eyes are strained towards the 
heavenly vision, and his heart is filled with 
the love of God. 


CHAPTER II 


THE PRAYER OF ASPIRATION 


“Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done : in earth as it is in Heaven.’”—S. Marr. 
vi. 9, IO. 


the individual needs of man. It is 

not only a means “of making things 
happen,” neither is it simply an intellectual 
exercise. All these are aspects of prayer, but 
in its essence prayer is the consecration of 
desire. All the highest aspirations of the 
soul of man are his real prayers. Wholly 
- indescribable they may be, and quite incapable 
of any expression in words, yet they are, in 
fact, the fruit of that stirring of the Spirit of 
God in the souls of men which issues forth, as 
S. Paul tells us, in “ groanings which cannot 
be uttered.” This is the universal experience 
of those who set themselves to the work of 
prayer. When their thanksgivings are said, 
their petitions presented, their confessions 
uttered, there still remain wide tracts of prayer 


| Dara is not concerned solely with 
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to be explored, whose contents, while wholly 
spiritual, are most profoundly real. 

The clauses which follow immediately upon 
the address in the Lord’s Prayer are of this 
nature. They are concerned with that in- 
expressible thing which man calls the glory 
of God. They are aspirations of the heart of 
man as he looks up into the Face of God. 
There is no thought here of bringing God 
down to the rescue of man ; there is only the 
passionate longing to raise man to the level 
of God. These clauses emphasise the priest- 
hood which is inherent in every Christian, by 
virtue of which he strives to lift up the whole 
human race, a living sacrifice to God. 

Such prayer is wonderfully stimulating in 
its effect. Too often prayer is made into a 
dreary task of calling upon God for help, of 
beseeching Him with groaning and tears to 
come down from Heaven to the rescue of a 
perishing world. But the life of the true- 
hearted Christian isa life lived in the heavenly 
places. He partakes, by anticipation, in the 
glories which are not yet wholly revealed. He 
lives and moves and has his being in the 
world, but his heart dwells above. His whole 
life is a sermon on the text “‘ Sursum Corda ”— 
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2) 


“Lift up your hearts.” Living this life, 
sharing already in some degree in the joys of 
Heaven, he looks out upon the world. He 
sees the struggles of his brethren, he witnesses 
‘the misery and suffering which follow in the 
pathway of sin, he views the ebb and flow of 
human life—man struggling against his en- 
vironment, reaching out hands that, from the 
darkness, grope towards the light. As the 
eyes of his soul range over the world, his heart 
is torn with longing for the welfare of his 
brethren. Asa true priest he seeks to identify 
himself with them, and to raise them out of 
the darkness to the vision of that city of God 
which needs no created light, for the Lamb 
Himself is the light thereof. He prays for 
the revelation of God and His will, though he 
knows that such prayer demands for its realisa- 
tion the uplifting of the whole human race. 
The desires and ideals of all men, the artist 
and the student, the merchant and the 
statesman, the soldier and the artizan must 
be centred upon the heavenly places before 
God’s Name can be hallowed, His kingdom 
come, or His will be done. 

The Christian who prays the Lord's Prayer 
takes his share in the royal priesthood of the 
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whole Catholic Church. He does not desire 
for himself alone the beatific vision of God 
Almighty. He fain would be the means 
whereby all men may be partakers in his 
joy. He makes himself the meeting-place of 
earth and heaven, of man’s needs and God’s 
grace. Through him comes the vision of 
God to the world of men. In his life is 
expressed the glory of God. He is the citizen 
of the kingdom, the doer of the will of God. 
By his deeds no less than by his words is 
mankind lifted up to the heavenly places and 
brought into touch with God Himself. His 
sphere of influence may be restricted, his 
ability small, his words weak and his presence 
contemptible, but if the conduct of his life be 
the outward expression of his constant prayer, 
“Hallowed be Thy Name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done,’ he will be a true 
priest of God and a devoted servant of his 
brethren. 


I 
Hallowed be Thy Name. This petition 
means more than paying reverence to the 
most holy Name of God. It is possible to 
bow the head at the name of Jesus, and yet 
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that Jesus Himself should have little or no 
influence over the life. There is always this 
danger in any ceremonial acknowledgment 
of God. Unless the heart recognises the 
sovereignty of God, any outward act of 
reverence is an hypocrisy. Unless the cross 
of Christ is manifested in the life of the 
believer, to sign the breast with the holy 
symbol is a blasphemous mockery. This is 
not to condemn any outward manifestation of 
devotion, but only to emphasise the need of 
an inner disposition of heart to correspond 
with the ceremonial adjuncts of worship. 
Ceremonies have a very real part to play in 
the expression of Christian devotion. They 
represent the worship of the body, and, 
considered objectively, they are an offering 
acceptable to Almighty God. Nevertheless, 
the reality of such offering depends to a very 
large extent on the spirit in which such 
ceremonies are used. 

The ‘‘ Name of God ”’ is an expression used 
in Holy Scripture to mean His revealed 
nature; that is, Himself. Our Lord said 
that all believers were to be baptised “‘ into 
the Name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” The meaning of this 
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phrase is that at Holy Baptism our human 
nature is immersed in the divine ; made to 
partake in the very life of God. This fact is 
symbolised in the total immersion of the 
catechumen which is recommended by the 
Book of Common Prayer, but which, in fact, 
is rarely practised in the English Church. As 
the body of the catechumen is wholly plunged 
into the waters of Holy Baptism, so his soul is 
immersed in the very nature of God Himself. 
When the phrase “In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ”’ is used before a sermon or a prayer, 
it means not only that the act which follows 
is done in God’s Name, but rather that he 
who preaches or prays seeks, by a deliberate 
act, to enter within the sphere of the divine 
nature. 

How is the Name of God to be hallowed 
upon earth? There must be no losing of 
the narrower meaning in the wider. The 
Name of God must not be lightly used. It 
should always be mentioned with the pro- 
foundest awe. The old Jewish name for 
God, Jahweh, was never spoken, so greatly 
was it held in reverence. A Jewish scholar 
reading aloud from the Scriptures would 
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substitute the word ‘ Adonai” for the more 
holy name. Even in writing the word Jah- 
weh he would takea new pen. Let those who 
have received a fuller revelation of the 
nature of God not be behind His chosen 
People of old in reverencing His Name. 
The hallowing of God’s Name implies more 
than this. It has a social significance of a 
far-reaching character. God’s Name is pro- 
faned whenever His people are ill-treated. 
‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me,” said our 
Lord. In so far as we fail to respect God’s 
children, the brethren of Jesus, we are 
lacking in respect for God Himself. So long 
as the very least of the world’s social evils 
goes untouched, so long does mankind fail to 
hallow the holy Name of God. It is sin 
which causes God’s Name—His nature—to be 
profaned. As the Christian prays for the 
hallowing of God’s Name, so must he work. 
He must set his face like a flint against 
anything and everything which savours of 
injustice in the social order. He must fight 
against such conditions of life as permit on 
the one side the greatest luxury and on the 
other the most appalling poverty. He must 
C 
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fight against conditions of labour which tend 
to convert human souls into machines. He 
must be in the forefront of every movement 
which leads towards the social betterment of 
the human race. Education, housing, hours 
of labour, wages, are all problems not only for 
statesmen but for every true-hearted Chris- 
tian. He must seek to mould public opinion 
in accordance with the mind of Christ, for only 
so will men come to realise how far modern 
conditions of life have departed from the 
spirit which underlies the whole teaching of 
the Gospel. When the Gospel teaching is 
made the standard of all life, individual, 
national, domestic and industrial, then God’s 
name will be hallowed in earth as it is in 
Heaven. 


II 


The hallowing of God’s Name is a necessary 
preliminary to the coming of His kingdom. 
As men come gradually to realise the need 
and the method of hallowing the Name of 
God, so they will be led on to the recognition 
of His kingship over'all life. In the Gospels, 
the idea of “the kingdom” seems to be 
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capable of a two-fold interpretation. Some- 
times it is regarded as an abstract principle ; 
interior, in the hearts of men. Again, as in 
the parables in S. Matt. xiii., it bears a 
concrete meaning, and approximates to the 
ideal of the Catholic Church. It is necessary 
to consider the implications of both the 
abstract and concrete interpretations of the 
phrase, and in that order. 

When the hallowing of God’s Name has 
become a reality to the Christian, the king- 
dom of God is established in his heart. He 
recognises that God is the King who rules over 
every department of his life. Every ex- 
perience is referred to the fact of the divine 
sovereignty. His opportunities are laid be- 
fore the throne of God. The decisions of the 
King are the guiding principles of his life. 
In a sense he is no longer a free agent, he has, 
like S. Paul, become ‘‘ the slave of God.” 
The chains of habit lead him to a constant 
reference to the will of God. Starting from 
a conscious act of recognition, he is led on to 
an unconscious and unquestioning obedience 
to the commands of the King. His character 
is moulded by the divine will, and upon his 
character, and the characters of the whole 
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Christian family, is built up that kingdom of 
God which is to express itself in the outward 
ordering of society. 

So far there is little difficulty in praying 
for the coming of the kingdom. It is 
only when the inward recognition of God’s 
sovereignty seeks for outward expression that 
difficulties arise. It is of the nature of 
human characters to differ the one from the 
other. Personality is a baffling fact. Men 
see, each one from a different angle, though 
all alike under divine inspiration, the out- 
lines of that kingdom of God which they 
desire to establish on the earth. A parable 
may explain. In a branch of mathematics 
known as projective geometry, the student 
knows that the same object will present a 
different appearance according to the angle 
of the plane upon which it is projected. So 
with the kingdom of God. It exists in an 
ideal plane, in Heaven itself. As men look 
at it according to the angles of their differing 
temperaments, they see different aspects of 
it, but the object itself is the same, and 
every man’s view is in a sense correct, though 
partial. There can be no harmonising of the 
different views except by lifting all alike to 
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the ideal plane upon which the kingdom itself 
exists. For instance, it is probable that the 
kingdom of God as understood by a non- 
conformist would differ from a churchman’s 
conception. To a certain extent each would 
be right, for each would see one aspect of the 
whole. But there could be no fusion of the 
two conceptions, no union, until each drew 
so close to the kingdom itself that the whole 
could be seen by both. It is the duty of all 
who pray for the coming of the kingdom 
constantly to cleanse their sense of vision and 
continually to strive to draw nearer and 
nearer to the heavenly places where the 
kingdom is to be seen in its perfection of 
beauty. 

Meanwhile the kingdom of God is no less a 
reality, though at times it may seem to be 
only a far-off vision. The Christian who tries 
to understand the ideals of his fellow-men may 
well be baffled at their amazing complexity, 
but as he draws nearer and nearer to the 
throne of God he will begin to see that, 
underlying all the diversity, there is an 
essential unity. When he has learnt this he 
will find himself standing side by side with his 
brethren within the gates of the city of God, 
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III 


The clause, “‘ Thy will be done,” is omitted 
in S. Luke’s version by some of the more 
ancient authorities; and the revisers of the 
English Bible decided to omit it too. On the 
other hand, it is to be found in S. Matthew’s 
Gospel, and is inserted in S. Luke’s narrative 
in the Authorised Version of the English 
Bible. Toa certain extent it is not necessary 
to the completeness of these clauses. In any 
case it would appear to be out of its most 
natural position, for the doing*of God’s will 
must inevitably precede, and not follow upon, 
the coming of His kingdom. On the other 
hand, the doing of His Father’s will was of 
the very essence of our Lord’s life—His 
meat by which He lived; and it would be 
strange to find, in the model of all Christian 
prayer, no special petition for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine purpose for the world. 

Any consideration of the will of God is full 
of difficulties. How is His will made known 
to men? What is to be their attitude 
towards it? Let us consider these two 
questions in turn. 

(t) God’s will is first made known to man 
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through nature. There the law of cause and 
effect is set out clearly for all men to see. 
From the study of nature in all her manifold 
activities man learns that God is a God of 
law and order, of infinite patience and 
boundless wisdom. His will is slowly work- 
ing itself out despite many set-backs, gradu- 
ally reaching up through all the infinite stages 
of evolution towards the ultimate physical 
perfection of the race. Physical perfection 
is the revelation of God’s will written upon the 
face of nature. 

(2) The history of the human race is 
another revelation of the divine will. On all 
sides, in every direction, there has been 
growth. Man has increased alike in in- 
tellectual capacity and in the moral sense. 
The mental and moral outlook of primitive 
man was exceedingly restricted. He had not 
at his disposal the gifts of civilisation. 
Gradually these gifts have been brought into 
the service of man, and by them man has 
grown in capacity and power. 

(3) The supreme revelation of the divine 
will for man is to be found in the incarnation 
of God Himself. By the taking of human 
nature into Himself, God showed man that 
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he was capable of the greatest perfection of 
all—nothing less than to share the life of 
Heaven itself. 

Hence the divine will for man is growth 
towards perfection in every department of 
his personality—perfection in body, mind 
and spirit. 

Man may oppose the will of God. In the 
fulness of divine love, God has made each 
man a free agent. He may choose for 
himself whether or no he will obey God. He 
may, if he will, strive against God all the days 
of his life. Or he may submit to the will of 
God humbly and without reserve. That isa 
good attitude to adopt, but it is not the best. 
Far better is it to say, not, “‘ This is God’s 
will, I must submit,’ but rather, ‘‘ This is 
God’s will, and therefore it is my will too.” 
Co-operation of man’s will with God’s is a 
more potent force than humble submission 
on the part of man. The whole significance 
of God’s gift of free-will to man is that man 
may employ it actively on the side of God. 
Man must desire and labour for the perfection 
of the human race if the will of God is to be 
accomplished and to triumph. 

As the world stands to-day, the will of God 
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is not being done. It is true that a new spirit — 
is abroad—the spirit of a noble idealism. In 
spite of this it would seem as if the vast 
majority of men are not passionately desirous 
of the ultimate physical, moral and spiritual 
perfection of the human race, which is the 
will of God. The ruthless spirit of com- 
petition whereby human freedom is destroyed 
for the benefit of individuals is still abroad in 
the world. The careless indifference to the 
conditions of life under which large sections 
of the community live and work, the wilful 
blinding of the general public and the con- 
sequent ignorance of all which tends to 
industrial unrest, are the things which hinder 
the doing of God’s will to-day. Until Chris- 
tians awaken from their pleasant dreams of 
Utopia and fearlessly face the facts of the 
social position of man to-day, the will of God 
cannot be wrought out in its fulness. It is 
the work of the Church to rouse the social 
conscience of the nation, to lead the crusade 
against vice, against dishonesty, sweating and 
ignorance, and every social injustice beneath 
which God’s children are being crushed. She 
must go forth as an army, under the banner 
of the Cross, pledged to sweep away, even at 
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the cost of martyrdom, every evil in the | 
world which hinders or delays the ultimate 
attainment of perfection by the whole human 
race. 

Just as in Heaven God’s Name is for ever 
hallowed, and His kingship acknowledged, so 
there also is His will done. The task of 
every Christian, be he priest or layman, is to 
raise humanity to the heavenly places. The 
task is overwhelming in its magnitude, the 
opposing forces are terrible in their power. 
If it cost his Lord the agony and bloody sweat 
before He could say, ‘‘ Not My will, but 
Thine, be done,” it will not be without pain 
or sacrifice that the disciple of Christ will 
accomplish the same object. Without shed- 
ding of blood is no remission. Without the 
supreme spirit of utter self-sacrifice, together 
with the all-powerful grace of God, the 
Christian will never overcome the forces 
arrayed against him and, by destroying the 
evil that lurks in the dark places of the 
earth, be enabled to show forth to the world 
the glory of God. 


CHAPTER III 


PRAYER FOR MATERIAL BLESSINGS 


“ Give us this day our daily bread.”—S. MATT. vi. IT. 


three aspirations for the glory of 

God, which stand at the beginning 
of the Lord’s Prayer, are certain petitions for 
the needs of man. The Christian who uses 
this prayer will recognise that this order is a 
fulfilment in the devotional life of the divine 
law that the glory of God must always 
precede the service of man. To the Christian, 
philanthropy must result from his love for 
God. The only reason for his devotion to the 
cause of the human race is because, in the 
light of the divine fatherhood, he is led to 
the realisation of the brotherhood of man. 
The failure of so many schemes of social 
reform may be traced to the fact that their 
exponents are concerned almost entirely with 
the welfare of man as Man. They do not 
regard the welfare of their brethren as being 
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God’s will for them, neither do they set 
before them, as the motive of their devoted 
labours, the greater glory of God. The 
Christian social reformer, on the other hand, 
strives to raise man in order that the life of 
God may be manifested in and through his 
brethren, that the divine energy may be 
allowed the widest possible scope, and that 
man may be filled with all the fulness of God 
to His great and abiding glory. 

The first petition for the needs of man in 
the Lord’s Prayer is one for daily bread, 
“ Give us this day our daily bread.” If the 
accomplishment of the will of God be the 
vocation of every human soul, the sustenance 
of the body is of first importance; but 
beneath this obvious and primary significance 
there is also a deeper spiritual meaning. 

The version of this petition in S. Luke’s 
Gospel differs slightly from that of S. Mat- 
thew. The main difference lies in the tense 
of the verb “ give.”’ The idea in S. Matthew 
is best translated as, ‘‘ Give us to-day our 
bread for the day.” It would seem to be 
concerned with the present day only: man 
must not be over-anxious for the future, for 
the future lies in the hands of God. The 
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same passage as recorded by S. Luke should 
be translated, “‘ Give us day by day our bread 
for the day.” Not alone to-day, but all 
through the years of our pilgrimage, may we 
be sustained in our bodies and souls through 
the bounty of our Heavenly Father. 


I 


It is not until the educated Christian 
comes to a petition for material blessings that 
difficulties connected with the doctrine of 
prayer become insistent. The difficulties are 
always there, for prayer is a profound 
mystery, but experience teaches that it is 
often easier to pray for the glory of God 
than to intercede in detail for the needs of 
man. The very fact of his education compels 
many a Christian to face problems in con- 
nection with the theory and practice of 
prayer, that his simpler brethren pass over 
by virtue of their childlike, though not 
childish, faith. It may not be amiss to 
suggest a line of thought by which the 
Christian may be led to the solution of some 
of his difficulties. No amount of suggestion 
will suffice unless and until each earnest 
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Christian soul gives itself to the guidance of 
the Holy Ghost in seeking the solution. The 
answer to the difficulties is a pearl of great 
price, which each must discover for himself. 
The will of God for all nature, including 
human nature, is its ultimate perfection. 
This perfection is being slowly won by nature 
through all the successive stages of evolution, 
working automatically in response to the 
divine energy which is immanent within it. 
On the other hand, man’s ultimate perfection 
is only to be reached by the co-operation of 
his will with God’s. There is no thought of 
man’s will changing God’s purpose ; prayer 
does not move the will of God in this sense. 
The function of the human will is to work with 
the divine, to liberate and stir into activity 
the force which lies stored up in the will of 
God. Until man’s will co-operates with it, 
the will of God cannot be fully accomplished. 
Prayer is the power by which God’s will is 
made operative in the world of men ; and God 
will answer no prayer in the affirmative 
unless it be in accordance with His will. 
For some mysterious reason, hidden deep in 
the wonder of divine love, God has imposed 
certain limitations upon His own activity, 
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whereby He wills to wait for the co-operation 
of man in the carrying out of His purpose for 
the world. This fundamental position with 
regard to prayer for temporal blessings has 
been summed up by S. Thomas Aquinas : 
“ Our prayer is not directed to changing the 
divine ordering, but to obtaining by our 
supplication what has been ordained by God.”’ 

It is by a constant remembrance of God’s 
self-imposed limitations, whereby He seeks 
the co-operation of human wills with His own 
in the working out of His purpose for man- 
kind, that a solution of the intellectual 
difficulties surrounding the practice of prayer 
is to be reached. 


II 


The petition, “ Give us this day our daily 

_ bread,” is a social prayer of far-reaching 
significance. The pronoun “us” instead of 
“me” converts this clause into a petition for 
the needs of the whole human race. These 
needs can be grouped under three headings— 
physical, mental, spiritual—though each 
several group has a close affinity with the 
other two. The body, mind, and spirit of 
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man are all alike needed to co-operate with 
God in the working out of the divine purpose 
for the world. If one of these be lacking, the 
offering to God is not perfect. The whole 
life of man must be laid upon the Altar of 
Sacrifice; every part of his nature must be 
developed to the fullest degree of which it is 
capable, before the life of man can be, in any 
sense, an offering worthy of Almighty God. 
When the Christian prays, “ Give us this day 
our daily bread,” he is praying that the 
opportunity may be given to every human 
_ soul to make his offering of himself as perfect 
- and complete as possible. 
= There are three necessary conditions for the 
' physical development of man—food, fresh 
air and recreation after work. Let the 
imagination conjure up to itself the picture of 
some large industrial district. Picture the 
feverish activity of the streets, the constant 
noise of an endless stream of traffic. Enter 
in thought into some great factory, and stand 
before the scene which is there displayed. 
In the ears is the sound of whirring machinery, 
the roar of furnaces, and the clanging of great 
engines. Before the eyes is spread a scene of 
amazing energy, but, often enough, with a 
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strange lack of life. Go round the building 
and look into the faces of the workers. Pale 
through the want of God’s pure air, tired and 
not a little hungry, with dull and listless 
expressions they go about their mechanical 
tasks, but all the keen zest of life is gone. 
Pass out of the factory and enter the homes of 
the workers. Tiny rooms into which large 
families are crowded preclude the very 
decencies of life. Often enough the sanitation 
is deplorable and the general condition of the 
house beyond all words. Then as you go out 
into the streets again, and see the pall of 
smoke which hangs heavily over the whole 
place, like some dark curtain shutting out the 
light of the sun, does not your heart ache 
within you, and your conscience move you to 


exclaim, “‘ We are verily guilty concerning 


these our brethren ”’ ? 

Perhaps your mind is filled with bitter 
thoughts against the employers of these poor 
human souls, and, in righteous indignation, 
you seek them out. You have not been long 
in their company before you discover that 
they are themselves in no small degree 
sufferers. They may have more comfort in 


their lives, but they are overburdened by 
D 


— 
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anxiety. They may be able to afford the 
decencies of life, but in their leisure to enjoy 
them they are even more restricted than their 
workers. They bear about with them the 
burden of a constant anxiety. 

It is the system that is to blame. Com- 
petition is the root of every social and 
industrial evil. In the days long past, com- 
merce was regarded as a form of social 
service. Men entered upon a business life 
in order to supply their brethren with the 
means of subsistence. Gradually the poison 
of self-interest entered in, and men began to 
look upon a commercial life as a means 
towards the acquisition of personal wealth. 
Slowly but certainly the poison spread until 
the whole industrial life of the world became 
simply a struggle for wealth. As the Christian 
social reformer looks out upon the world 
to-day, he is tempted to despair of any 
method, short of a complete destruction of 
the whole system, whereby the true purpose of 
industry may be restored. 

“ Give us this day our daily bread ””—what 
an untold agony underlies those simple words 
to-day! In it is to be heard the voices of 
strong men whose strength is being slowly 
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sapped by unending toil of mind and body. 
The cries of women, whose priceless gifts are 
being squandered and destroyed, are mingled 
with the weak voices of children who are no 
real children. The whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain. Humanity cries 
aloud for bread and receives a stone. Let the 
Christian bear this in mind as he prays his 
prayer. Let him strive to bring his will into 
line with God’s, to lay aside all prejudice, to 
remember that all who suffer beneath this 
iron system are his brethren, bone of his bone, 
and flesh of his flesh. Let him strive to 
identify himself wholly with them in their 
agony, to bear their sorrows in his heart, to 
lift up their aspirations to the throne of 
God. ‘It is not the will of our heavenly 
Father that one of these little ones should 
perish.” ‘‘ Out of the deep do we cry unto 
Thee, O Lord ; Lord, hear our voice.” 


re 

The prayer for daily bread does not stop By 
short at man’s physical needs. The life of 
man is to be dedicated to the worship of God, 
Who is Spirit, and Who must therefore be 
worshipped in spirit andin truth. The mind 
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of man as it searches for truth is engaged 
upon the worship of God. The spirit of man as 
itapprehends God, worships Him Whois Spirit. 
As the body, so must the mind and spirit of 
man receive day by day their daily bread. 
rj The daily bread of the mind of man is to 
be found in opportunity for study. The 
world is standing on the threshold of a 
democratic age. No longer can it afford to 
allow education to be the prerogative of the 
few ; it must be the common property of all. 
There can be no better guarantee for the 
security and well-being of the world than its 
government by an enlightened democracy. 
There could be no greater danger than the 
tyranny of an ignorant proletariat. The 
horrors of the French Revolution, the terrors 
of Bolshevism, are due ultimately to the 
ignorance of the people. Education is one of 
the pillars in the New Jerusalem, the city 
that is to be built in England’s “ green and 

{ pleasant land.” 

“Education, to be serviceable and not merely 
cultural, requires certain preliminary condi- 
tions, of which leisure is the most important. 
Time for study is of vital necessity. It is a 
noteworthy fact that much of the present 
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industrial unrest is concerned with the hours 
of labour. At present the working man or 
woman is too tired at the end of a day’s toil 
for anything approaching serious study. 
There must be a considerable readjustment of 
the hours of work in order to bring education 
within the reach of all sections of the com- 
munity. There is abundant evidence that 
additional leisure would not be misused, and 
the ultimate gain to the community would be 
of incalculable value. 

Education has ever been the special pro- 
vince of the Church. She has recognised 
that all learning leads eventually to God, Who 
is the fountain of all wisdom. As she has 
guided the studies of men in the past, so she 
is called upon to guide them to-day. She 
should be in the forefront of every movement 
which exists to spread light and learning in the 
dark places of the earth, for by so doing she is 
carrying out the spirit of her petition that 
man may have his portion of daily food. 


IV 


“Man shall not live by bread alone, but by ' 


every word that proceedeth out of the mouth 
Sek set Ae REE 
1 This is probably symptomaticrather than fundamental. 
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of God.” Beyond and. behind the food of 
mind and body is the daily food of the spirit. 
It is the pilgrim’s food, designed to strengthen 
all those who pass along the highway of life. 
It is the bread of angels upon which even 
| sinful man may feed. 
~~ Space would forbid to treat of the Holy 
Eucharist at any length. Nevertheless there 
is one aspect of it which calls for special 
mention. Not only is the Holy Communion 
the food of the individual Christian soul ; it 
is also the great sacrament of brotherhood. 
The broken loaf and the common cup are 
pledges of their essential oneness to all who 
partake of the divine refreshment. Just as 
the holy bread is compounded of many 
separate grains, and the sacred wine pressed 
out from many clusters of grapes, so all those 
who partake worthily of this sacrament are 
knit together in one body in Christ Jesus. 
Individual tastes, opinions and preferences 
disappear before such an ideal as this. Man- 
kind is one, and its oneness is recognised in 
Holy Communion. 
The following passage from the pen of the 
late Dr. Scott Holland sums up the social 
significance of the Lord’s Supper : 
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‘‘ We must do all we can to disengage our 
central act of spiritual fellowship from out of 
all that now limits, and hides, and disguises, 
and encumbers it. Our Lord gave it to us as 
the supreme act in which we, who take of 
Him, become one Bread, one Body. There, 
as we eat of His Body and drink of His Blood, 
we realise our unity, through the one Spirit, 
and are made members one of another. We 
carry on down the ages the life of those who 
came together in one place and were of one 
heart and one soul taking their food “with 
gladness and singleness of heart.’’ Somehow 
this act of communion has lost, with us, its 
power of emphasising the corporate fellow- 
ship. It has dropped out of the central 
place, and become an affair of personal pre- 
ference, of individual use. We go to it for 
our private comfort and strength if we want 
to or are inclined that way. It is our own 
personal habit or it isnot. Whether it is, or 
is not, is a matter of accident in training or 
association, it is a thing that we settle for 
ourselves : if we have been taught to value it 
we go: if we have not had the chance of 
appreciating it we don’t. But there is no 
impressive, driving, imperious sense that we 
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owe it to others to go, that it belongs to the 
reality of our corporate fellowship, that it is 
the moment in which the whole community 
finds itself, and that our share in the life of - 
the Body requires us to take part in the 
common meal. It is the moment when the 
Family come together in the Head. It is 
not a question of our private preference. 
It is the Family, the Fellowship, the. Body 
that are lost and disappear if no means are 
taken to secure and sustain the corporate life. 
And the corporate life cannot be sustained if 
only a tiny proportion of the family attend, and 
then only for their own private good. It must 
be brought back to the centre : and cleared of 
everything that obscures its centralising pur- 
pose. Then, and then only, will our religion 
| recover its quality of fellowship. . . . There 
is an Act, committed to us by the Lord 
Himself with His own dying breath, by which, 
in spite of all our differences, we still can eat 
of one Bread and drink of one Cup and know 
ourselves to be one Household, one Family, 
one Body, knit into one Head in the fellow- 
ship of the Spirit. This is our one vital 
necessity if we are Christ’s own. We cannot 
be of His people, of His brethren, and not crave 
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for this realisation of our common life in 
Him.”’ 


Readjustment of her services may be 
needed,! but until the Church has done all in 
- her power to make the Holy Communion 
more easily accessible to all her children, she 
has failed to put into action that for which she 
prays in the Lord’s own Prayer, “‘ Give us 
this day our daily bread.” At the altars of 
Christendom alone is to be found the sole 
inspiration of true brotherhood, and only as, 
day by day, the vast multitudes of the re- 
deemed meet there to receive the Lord of All, 
will mankind be welded together in one great 
Body. Then shall the twin spirits of sin and 
selfishness be banished from the earth, and 
the kingdom of God reach its fulfilment 
among the children of men. 





a See Appendix. 


CHAPTER IV 


PRAYER FOR SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS: 
(a) FORGIVENESS 


“ And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.’—P. Book version (S. Matt. 
vi. 12). 

ROM a consideration of, and a petition 
F for, the material needs of man the 
Lord’s Prayer passes to those of his 
spiritual nature. There are two require- 
ments which stand out as of pre-eminent 
necessity for the human race. If mankind is 
to fulfil its ultimate destiny, the pathway must 
be cleared of all that hinders, and man’s 
halting footsteps must be kept in the way that 
leadeth to eternal life, The power of sin 
must be destroyed, and the Lord Himself 
must lead the human race towards the city 
of God. “ Forgive us our trespasses: lead 
us not into temptation: deliver us from 
evil.” 

In the Greek Testament there are many 
words used to describe sin. It may not be 
amiss to consider briefly the particular shade 
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of meaning which attaches to some of these 
words. — 

(14 Hapa (paraptoma). This is a word | 
used to describe a venial offence. It would 
seem to imply a sense of guilt less acute than 
that which attaches to other words. It can 
best be translated by the English word 
“ blunder.” S. Paul uses it in the Epistle 
to the Galatians (vi. 1), “ Brethren, if any 
man be overtaken in a blunder, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in a spirit of 
meekness... .” The literal sense of the 
Greek word is ‘“ a falling beside the way.” 

( 2.,¢e¢Bua (asebeia). A more serious offence 
is suggested by this word. It entails a 
withholding from God of that obedience 
which is His due. It is a word used in the 
Epistle to the Romans (1. 18), ‘“ The wrath of 
God is revealed from Heaven against all 
ungodliness.”” There is a suggestion of the 
human will as opposed to the divine; an 
appropriation to the self of that which . 
belongs of right to God. Es 
} 34 Hapineos Aparakoé) An aggravation of ? 
the sin of disobedience. While 6 sug- 
gests an unconscious act of disobedience, 
Hepixe} implies deliberation on the part of the 
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sinner, who wilfully refuses to hear the voice 
of God. Itis the word used in Romans, v. IQ, 
in reference to the sin of Adam, “ As through 
one man’s disobedience the many were made 
sinners.” 

(4) ties (adikia). This word is the nega- 
tion of righteousness, and is used of that 
manifestation of sin which is shown in con- 
nection with our duty towards our neighbour. 
St. John uses this word in his first Epistle, 
‘ All unrighteousness is sin.’ + All failure in 


, the sphere of neighbourly duty is sin. 


5. Hapeiors (parabasis). The idea con- 
tained in this word is that of ‘“ trespass.” It 
implies the crossing of some appointed boun- 
dary into a forbidden land. The Christian 
pathway of life is a strait and narrow way, 
and many a soul is tempted to leave it for the 
seemingly more attractive ground which lies 
on either side of the road. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews uses this word in the 
second verse of the second chapter and the 
Revised Version in English translates it 
quite literally by the word “ transgression.” 

These five words by no means exhaust the 





11S. John v.17, 
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list of New Testament synonyms for the word 
“sin.” Time would fail to go further into 
the subtle shades of meaning which are at- 
tached to other words. These five have been 
chosen of set purpose out of a large number, 
because they all give a positive sense to the 
idea of sin. In this they mark a contrast to 
the words used by SS. Matthew and Luke in 
the petition for forgiveness in the Lord’s 
Prayer. It is not for positive acts of sin 
that this petition seeks forgiveness ; it#is 
rather for sins of omission, 

$S. Matthew and Luke each use a different 
word for ‘“ sin’ in the Lord’s Prayer, but both 
agree in conveying the sense of omission 
- rather than commission. S. Matthew’s word 
is dpeempa fopheiléma}, a debt. The meaning 
which underlies this word is that of failure to 
render that which is due. S. Luke uses the 
word ipapedefhamartiay, the significance of 
which is that of falling short of an appointed 
standard. It is as if a man who shot at a 
target failed to reach the mark. Though 
they differ slightly in their literal meaning, 
yet the two words are alike in one respect. 
They both express the sinfulness of failure to 
reacha particular moral and spiritualstandard. | 


eats 
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The idea of failure, as commonly conceived 
by men and women to-day, is, in its essence, 
not that of the Christian teaching. The 
absence of the outward signs of success does 
not, of necessity, imply failure. If it were so, 
the scene on Calvary would be wholly in- 
explicable. As the world measures success 
and failure, the environment of the death of 
Jesus bore every sign of failure. His greatest 
victory was won at a moment when, to all 
external appearance, He was defeated. The 
sole outward fruit of His ministry seemed to 
be represented by the attendance upon Him, 
in his dying hours, of only four of His com- 
panions. The devout contemplation of the 
tragedy of Calvary will avail to correct any 
false conception of the relative meaning of 
the words “‘ success’ and “‘ failure.” There 
is only one failure known to the Christian, 
and that is a deliberate falling short of the 
utmost endeavour to do the will of God. The 
outward marks ofsuccess may be wholly absent, 
butif all the energiesare bent towards the fulfil- 
ment of the divine purpose, there can be no 
idea of failure. On the other hand, countless 
souls whom the worldreckons to havesucceeded 
appear in the sight of God as failures. 
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All sin has a social significance. Not only 
is it an offence against Almighty God, but it is 
an offence also against the brotherhood. It 
is extremely doubtful if any sin can be directed 
against God alone, or be without a social 
influence. The most “ spiritual ’’ of sins is 
directed against the will of God, and as such 
must react upon society. The thought of the 
essential unity of mankind, of the solidarity 
of the human race, is emptied of all sig- 
nificance unless it means that the sin of each 
individual affects in greater or lesser degree 
the harmony of the whole. Each single 
member of the body exerts an influence that 
is boundless in its range, an influence which is 
none the less real because wholly mystical 
in its working. This influence is directly 
affected by sin, and its working is thereby 
impaired. Just as a disease of the most 
trivial character in the most insignificant 
member results in the lowered vitality of the 
whole body, hindering its physical develop- 
ment towards perfection, so the smallest sin 
in the most obscure individual hampers and 
thwarts that growth towards ultimate per- 
fection which is God’s will for man. No one 
can truthfully say, “ My sin is an affair 
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between God and myself”; for there is a 
third party affected, namely, the whole race 
of man. Forgiveness of sins implies more 
than a restoration to intimacy with God, it 
entails a recovery of communion with man. 
It is a healing, not only of the diseased 
member, but of the whole body. 


I 


rf Sin is not only a positive offence, it is also a 
failure in duty. Man has not only done 
those things which he ought not to have 
done. He has left undone many things which 
he should have done. It is with the latter 
class of sin that the petition, ‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass 
against us’”’ is primarily concerned. More- 
over, sin has a bearing on the lives of others ; 
it is not an individual, but a social, fact. It 
is right to consider in greater detail some of 
the more common failings in social duty, for 
which the Lord’s Prayer implores the divine 
\_ forgiveness. 
por "1. Acquiescence in social injustice. Life 
bears more hardly upon some people than on 
others. All men have their special diffi- 
culties to face ; that is part of the discipline 
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to which their characters must needs be 
subjected. There is no injustice in that. 
But it is unjust that equal opportunities of 
happiness should not be given to all. Two 
examples of the physical facts will suffice. 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money has said that nine- 
tenths of the nation’s income fell, before the 
war, to one-tenth of the population. Mr. 
Booth has shown that, at the same period, 
one-third of the families in London had not 
sufficient for their normal needs. It is cer- 
tainly true that the war has availed to change 
the conditions under which large sections of 
the community live, although the rise in 
prices has at the same time counteracted to a 
large extent the effect of the increase in 
wages. 

The physical facts of extreme want by no 
means represent the whole extent of the 
social injustice which obtains to-day. Mon- 
otony, anxiety, want of leisure, drabness 
of life, are factors of even more vital account 
in the tale of the wrongs of which the modern 
social system is guilty. The whole evil is 
made more glaringly apparent when it is set 
side by side with wanton display and luxury. 
It is in the moral sphere that the inequality is 

E 
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most obvious. All men have not the same 
chance to live a decent life. Leaving out of 
account those who have brought themselves 
to distress through their own fault, it must be 
admitted that the balance of moral op- 
portunity is not fair. Can this balance be 
restored ? It would seem that only a total 
readjustment of the very foundations upon 
which the social fabric rests can bring 
this about. Should this prove impossible, 
Christians should be prepared to walk the 
road of poverty, shoulder to shoulder with 
their suffering brothers. The Christian is not 
called to a life of indulgence ; comfort is not 
for him. He is a soldier on active service, 
\_and on his brow is the mark of the Cross. 
c (2) Another social ‘“‘ trespass”? for which 
\ forgiveness must be sought is lack of sym- 
pathy. The apathy of the general public to 
great social questions is remarkable. Sym- 
pathy is a Christian grace implying knowledge 
of facts, and yet to all appearance it would 
seem to be the business of no one to learn the 
facts. Social evils which for a long time were 
but faintly concealed have of late been 
dragged into the light of day. The evidence 
given before the Coal Commission and the 
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visits of Royalty to the slum districts of 
London have given publicity to social abuses 
of long standing. For this publicity the 
Christian may well rejoice. But with his 
sense of thankfulness he would fain mingle 
one of shame that it needed a government 
_ enquiry or a royal visit to bring to light 
these things of darkness. It is always a 
difficult thing to attempt to apportion blame, 
but much of the widespread apathy towards 
social questions is undoubtedly due to a 
large section of the Press which, until recently, 
failed in any adequate sense to make the facts 
known. A new sympathy is abroad which 
seeks expression in the alleviation of suffering. 
The danger is lest it should be content with 
alleviation and not go on to prevention. 
Christian charity must not be confined to the 
relief of suffering ; it should carry the warfare 
into the enemy’s country and aim at prevent- 
ing the possibility of distress. It isa narrow ~ 
sympathy which is only aroused by the 
contemplation of actual suffering. Christian — 
sympathy must be broad enough to take into 
account potential suffering ; that is to say, to 
set itself against any system which holds 
within it any possibility of distress. It isa 
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subject of extraordinary difficulty and com- 
plexity. The tramp, the unemployable, the 
victim of trade fluctuation, accentuate the 
magnitude of the task with which Christian 
society is concerned. The desire to succour 
his brethren is part of the Christian character, 
but unless the desire is disciplined, and 
frequently denied any outward expression, it 
may only serve to perpetuate the conditions 
under which distress has arisen. Verily, the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost is needed in 
giving any expression to sympathy. 

In spite of all difficulties there is needed a 
wider and a more understanding sympathy 
with distress wherever it is to be found. 
There are two conditions necessary for the 
acquisition of true Christian sympathy : 
knowledge of facts, and an understanding of 
the will of God. Some have sought to learn 
the facts of poverty and distress at first-hand, 
and such is an invaluable experience. Without 
it, the knowledge must be sought from 
competent authorities. The understanding of 
the divine will is only to be found as the 
Christian grows day by day in the knowledge 

\ of God. 
‘Co: A third social trespass is the lack of 
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leadership against these evils. If it could be 
claimed for the Church that she had always 
set her face like a flint against any form of 
social injustice, she might be better able to 
lead the crusade to-day. Here and there 
brave lives have been devoted, on the Church’s 
behalf, to the work of social reform ; but asa 
whole there has been little enthusiasm. The 
voices crying in the wilderness have fallen, 
for the most part, on deaf ears. Much is 
undoubtedly being done that does not make 
much outward show, especially in the spheres 
of sexual morality and family life. For all 
this, the Church is not conspicuous as the 
champion of the cause of the oppressed. Men 
have come to regard religion as something 
divorced from life. They picture it as that 
which seeks to draw them away from a world 
of actuality into realms of sentiment and 
pretence. It is nota little dispiriting to have 
to face this fact. These present days are 
fraught with tremendous issues for the good 
or ill of the whole human race. As the 
Christian asks pardon for the failure of his 
witness in the past, so he needs to pray that 
the Church may be enabled to take her share 
in \the rebuilding of the world, The Church 
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holds within herthe earnest ofa glorious future, 
for she has the Spirit of Christ. Apart from 
this there can be no real reconstruction of 
the world’s life, for the Spirit of Christ is love. 

— There are other failures in social life and 
witness which might be laid at her door, but a 
word of defence must be allowed for the 
Church of England. She is at present bound 
by an antiquated administrative system which 
hampers her at every turn. Convocation 
has often protested against social wrongs, 
but that body has no power to convert 
its protest into effective action. It rests 
with the newly-constituted National Assembly 
of the Church of England to remedy this state 
of affairs. Moreover, the Church of England 
is, not altogether through her own fault, 
guilty herself of the social sin of underpaying 
those who do her work ; and until that abuse 
is remedied the effectiveness of her witness 
will be marred. Men will point to her and 
say, “ Physician, heal thyself.” To-day the 
Church is alive. There is a new spirit within 
her which gives abundant hope for the future. 
She has been humbled, and upon the founda- 
tion of her penitence she sets the hope of a 
golden future, 
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Forgiveness requires for its working two 
conditions. There must be a predisposition 
towards it in the hearts of men, and there 
must also be a willingness to exercise it 
towards others. Forgiveness is not a mere 
remission of the penalty of sin. That is an 
elementary and, to a certain extent, immoral 
conception. Forgiveness is pre-eminently 
restorative and moral in its working. It 
seeks to restore the penitent and aims at his 
ultimate welfare. Only in so far as he is able 
to assimilate it, is forgiveness a reality to the 
recipient. It is a gift from without, but it 
must be taken into, and made an ingredient 
of, the inner life. The test of the reality of 
forgiveness is the willingness to extend it to 
others. Some words of the late Frederick 
Denison Maurice may be quoted in this 
connection : 

“ Forgiveness is not forgiveness when it is 
turned to our ease and comfort. It is in its 
nature expansive, diffusive; it cannot be 
cooped up in the heart of any creature ; it 
must go forth into the open air, or it dies. 
God’s forgiveness, free, large, absolute as it is, 
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only reaches a man’s heart when it subdues 
his unbrotherly nature, and makes him 
forgiving.” 


The life of man is a never-ending struggle. 
Let the imagination look out upon the entire 
human race. It is conscious of a continual 
upward movement ; the thrust of the power 
of God which is immanent in man. It wit- 
nesses a continual striving towards perfection, 
which is the expression of the life of God 
Himself. As the vision becomes clearer there 
is to be seen at work another force, a down- 
ward thrust, which is for ever hampering the 
growth of the Spirit of God in the human 
Tace. Sin is the enemy of growth. It is only 
when forgiveness comes in to break the power 
of evil and to inspire and revive the spirit of 
righteousness that man is enabled to grow 
towards perfection of life, “‘ unto the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 


CHAPTER V 


PRAYER FOR SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS: 
(b) GUIDANCE AND DELIVERANCE 


“And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us 
from evil.”—S. MATT. vi. 13. 


NLY in an atmosphere of penitence is 
progress possible. Yet at first sight 


the two words seem to bear almost 
contradictory meanings. Progress implies a 
constant reaching out into the future, while 
penitence is chiefly concerned with the past. 
How comes it that the one is an essential 
condition of the other ? 

The very essence of all true progress is the 
realisation of the unity of mankind. It is 
impossible to conceive of a life that is other 
than social. Man cannot live by himself 
alone; his whole life is bound up in the 
closest possible intimacy with the lives of his 
brethren. Everything he does, or fails to do, 
has an influence which extends across the 
whole human race. Sin retards growth, and 
for this reason penitence is necessary to 
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progress. Until the wrong is purged away 
there can be no real progress towards a better 
order. The only means whereby wrong can 
be set right, and the diseases of the soul of 
mankind be healed, is by the application of 
the saving merits of the Precious Blood of 
Jesus. It is penitence, and penitence alone, 
~ which can set free the pardoning grace of 
God. Ona repentant mankind is poured out 
the rich abundance of the love of God. Only 
in a spirit of humble penitence can the human 
race struggle forward to its ultimate goal. 
Only over the body of its dead self can 
mankind rise to better things. 

Even so, penitence is not of itself sufficient 
for this great forward movement on the part 
of humanity. The upward pathway is 
narrow, steep and difficult. On all sides are 
pitfalls. The adversary is abroad, ‘‘ seeking 
whom he may devour.” Each great move- 
ment of mankind towards a better and a 
nobler social order is beset with difficulties 
and fraught with dangers. The soul of man— 
and most of all the soul of the Christian—needs 
guidance as well as forgiveness. Man is set 
to unravel for himself the pathway of life. 
He must avoid the pitfalls which await him if 
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he is to come at last to the city of God. Very 
skilfully disguised are the traps which await 
him, and he will need more than human guid- 
ance if he is to keep clear of them. So it is 
that the Lord’s Prayer bids him follow up his 
petition for forgiveness by one for guidance 
and protection: “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion but deliver us from evil.” 


I 


The word “‘ temptation ” is a difficult one, 
and will repay a brief consideration of its 
import. The difficulty arises from the fact 
that its meaning has been narrowed during 
the past three centuries. When the Bible was 
translated into English at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century it was used in a wider 
sense than it is to-day. At the present day it 
is used primarily to imply “ enticement to 
sin.’ When the Authorised Version of the 
English Bible was first published the idea of 
“probation” as well as “ enticement ’’ was 
contained in the word. Hence the translators 
did not scruple to speak of God tempting man 
(‘‘ God did tempt Abraham ”’), and even of 
man tempting God (* they tempted and 
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displeased the most high God’’).1 It is 
manifestly impossible for God to entice man 
to sin, but it is quite possible, and exceedingly 
probable, that He might from time to time 
seek to prove His servants by some trial of 
their faith and fidelity. The call to Abraham 
to sacrifice his son Isaac was of this nature. 
It is a most profound mystery that God 
allows evil to work in this way—to minister 
to the well-being of man by proving his 
devotion. God can bring good out of evil 
and cause even the wrath of man to turn to 
His praise. This is not to say that evil is, 
in any sense, necessary to human growth, as 
some modern writers have taught. It does, 
indeed, serve as part of man’s discipline and 
bring certain powers for good into use. 
Nevertheless, the most that can be said is that 
it is the purpose of God so to order the 
activities of evil that they shall, in some 
degree, bring about their own defeat. 

The petition, “‘ lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil,” is not without 
difficulties so long as the meaning of “‘ tempta- 
tion ’’ is narrowed down to a mere enticement 


a Ps. Ixxvili, 57, 
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into evil. However much God may permit 
men to be tempted, it is impossible to conceive 
of Him deliberately leading them into evil. 
But it is possible to think of Him as proving 
the characters of men. The experience of 
history goes to show that such is His method 
of dealing with His chosen servants. Even 
so a difficulty remains. If God wishes to 
test him, why should man pray that he may 
not be brought to the test? Why does he 
seek to be delivered from the evil instead of 
praying for strength in which to overcome it ? 
Is not this, in some measure, a shrinking from 
the will of God? Dr. J. G. Tasker, writing 
in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, offers 
the following suggestion in solution of the 
difficulty : 


« The sufficient answer is that He, who was 
at all points tempted like as we are, has 
taught us to pray after this manner. His own 
prayer in Gethsemane and his exhortation to 
his disciples! prove, by example and by 
precept, that when offered in subjection to 
the central, all-dominating desire, ‘Thy will 
be done,’ the petition, ‘Bring us not into 


is aS 
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temptation,’ is always fitting on the lips of 
those who know that the flesh is weak. 
Having thus prayed, those who find them- 
selves ringed round by temptations will be 
strengthened to endure joyfully. Their ex- 
perience is not joyous but grievous; never- ~ 
theless, divine wisdom enables them to count 
it all joy, as being a part of the discipline which 
is designed to make them perfect and entire, 
lacking in nothing.” 


In order to consider some of the temptations 
which most easily beset the Christian in the 
sphere of social duty, it is necessary to 
consider the nature of that temptation to 
which Jesus was subjected in the wilderness. 
As the Lord of All was tempted, so will His 
disciples be tempted. The Body must learn 
to overcome from the example of the Head. 


I] 


Throughout the thirty years of the Lord’s 
life at Nazareth He was growing into the 
consciousness of His divine mission. His 
great act of renunciation, whereby He willed 
to lay aside His glory and to take upon 
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Himself the form of a servant, was incomplete 
unless He laid aside His divine knowledge and 
accepted the limitations of a human mind. 
The Incarnation is emptied of all its meaning 
if it is to be supposed that Jesus had any 
knowledge of Himself other than that which a 
human mind would give Him. He increased 
in wisdom as well as in stature. There could 
have been no growth in knowledge had Jesus 
not laid aside His divine attribute of om- 
niscience. Moreover, His growing intellectual 
power. must have meant for Him, as it means 
for every human being, a gradual realisation 
of His vocation. He was called to be the 
Messiah, to restore the recognition of that 
kingship of God over every department of 
human life which had been destroyed at the 
Fall. The vocation of Jesus necessitated a 
conflict with the Spirit of Evil, at whose door 
lay the chief responsibility for the sin of man. 
So it was that, immediately after His Bap- 
tism in Jordan, Jesus was led of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the Devil. 
His consciousness of Messiahship was to be 
put to the test. All the powers and re- 
sources of Satan were to be brought into the 
conflict against the Son of God. His sense 
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of vocation to the Messiahship was to be tested 
to the full. 

The Devil first tempted Christ to renounce 
His vocation altogether and to substitute for it 
a lower ideal. He brought all his powers of 
suggestion to bear upon the weary and hungry 
Jesus, tempting Him to renounce His ideal 
for the sake of comfort and refreshment. 
The force of that first temptation, coming as 
it did to One who was suffering the pangs of 
extreme physical want, was enormous. Never- 
theless, it was instantly spurned by Him who 
had set before Himself the ideal of the 
kingdom of God. Nothing could take the © 
place of such an ideal. Better to die of 
starvation in the wilderness than to strive for 
anything other than the highest. The Devil, 
defeated at the outset, turned to a more subtle 
and infinitely more dangerous means of 
temptation. He promised to give the king- 
ship over the world to Christ upon one 
condition. Christ must acknowledge the 
power of the Devil. The divine vocation 
would be fulfilled, but the means of its 
fulfilment would be its condemnation. Again 
the tempter was overthrown. Christ was 
gaining a foretaste of the suffering which the 
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fulfilment of His mission would entail, yet in 
spite of all, He would not stoop for a single 
instant to use any method short of the 
highest by which His vocation might be 
accomplished. 

There was yet one supreme test by which 
the Devil might shake the purpose of the Son 
of God. The third temptation was of like 
nature to the second. It had for its object 
that the divine mission might be accom- 
plished by some means other than the 
highest. A striking miracle might have rallied 
to the standard of Christ the nations of the 
world. But a kingdom based upon an appeal 
to the wonderment of man and not planted in 
the heart could not be, in any real sense, the 
kingdom of God. So once again the Devil was 
defeated, and departed from Christ for aseason. 

In brief, the temptation of Christ in the 
wilderness may be described as an attempt to 
turn His purpose from the complete fulfilment 
of His divine mission. To that end, He was 
tempted first to substitute a lower ideal for 
that of the kingdom of God, and when that 
temptation failed, He was tempted to adopt 
means to accomplish His purpose which were 


neither honest nor enduring. 
F 
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The mind of the true-hearted Christian is 
an expression of the Mind of Christ which is in 
him. His desires are the desires of Christ, his 
ideals the ideals of Christ. It is not to be 
wondered at if his temptations are the 
temptations of Christ. The ideal of the 
kingdom is before him, and all his energies 
are directed towards its realisation in the 
hearts of men. The same vision that filled 
the Mind of Christ is present to his imagina- 
tion ; the same temptations are used by the 
Devil to thwart his purpose. To lead his 
brethren to acknowledge the divine sov- 
ereignty over all life is theaim of the Christian. . 
The purer his intention the more subtle will 
be the temptations which assail him. The 
Christian who desires to work for the true 
welfare of his brethren—their ultimate and 
complete perfection—has much to learn from 
the temptation of Jesus in the wilderness. 


III 


1. He must not allow any lower ideal to 
take the place of the kingdom of God in his 
heart. There is always a temptation to cry 
“Peace, peace! ’’ when there is no peace. 
How often, for example, when the minds of 
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men were distracted and their faculties 
numbed by the contemplation of the horrors 
of the late war, were they tempted to desire 
a peace at any price? The willingness to 
forego the fruits of victory, to lay down the 
divine mission in order to avoid pain and 
suffering, is at all times a strong temptation 
of the Devil. It is always appearing in some 
form or another. In the world of industry 
any expedient which may serve to remove 
the immediate danger is eagerly sought for 
and promptly applied. Such complete re- 
adjustment of the whole fabric of society 
as might herald the dawn of an abiding 
peace in the world is avoided lest it may 
entail such pain and suffering as the world 
has never seen. The Christian must pray 
for peace, but not for one of compromise. He 
must pray for the peace which follows battle 
and is born of the consciousness of victory 
‘won. The natural man revolts from suffer- 
ing ; the spiritual man sees in it the earnest 
of a nobler life. It is to him the sign of the 
dawning of the day of God. There can be no 
birth without pain. The new world is even 
now come to the birth, and its arrival is 


heralded by suffering. 
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It is possible to have peace now, but only 
by the sacrifice of something better. It is 
possible to have a new world brought into 
existence in the spirit of compromise, but it 
is at least doubtful if such a new world would 
be, in any real sense, the kingdom of God. 
The first temptation of Jesus in the wilderness 
is a call to endurance, by the rejection of 
expediency. It is worth while suffering the 
extremes of physical endurance, if by so 
doing the kingdom of God may be established 
upon earth. It is not by bread alone— 
that is, by the comforts of a material civilisa- 
tion—that man’s true life is sustained. It 
is by the words which proceed out of the 
mouth of God. The Christian who prays 
“Lead us not into temptation, but deliver 
us from evil,’ must for ever seek to avoid the 
temptation of substituting some lower ideal 
for the vision of the kingdom. For the joy 
that is set before him he must be prepared to 
endure the cross. 

2. He must also learn to avoid the use of 
wrong or unworthy means to achieve his 
ultimate aim. It would be possible to secure 
the establishment, by the use of wrong 
methods, of an order of society that would 
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resemble in no small degree the kingdom of 
God. The Christian must learn that the end 
does not justify the means. It is possible, 
for instance, to repress by legislation the 
outward manifestations of sin, and to produce 
a state of society which would seem to ap- 
proximate to the ideal of the kingdom. 
That it would not be the kingdom need hardly 
be said. That entails more than the re- 
pression of the outward indications of sin ; 
it involves a change of heart. Sin is equally 
sin whether it remain in the region of thought 
or express itself in action. Deeds are only 
the outward symptoms of an inward disease. 
Until the hearts of men are cleansed the 
kingdom of God cannot be established. It 
is here that so many socialist schemes go 
wrong. They are concerned with the out- 
ward ordering of society, and do not take 
into consideration the springs of human 
action. They seek, by such methods as the 
“ equalisation of wealth ” or a “ community 
of goods,” to establish an ideal society. In 
so doing, they begin at the end. Let them 
first seek to cleanse the inner life of man, and 
the right ordering of his outward circum- 
stances will follow of necessity. Until the 
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desires of his heart are purified, man is only 
tempting God when he seeks to establish the 
divine kingdom on earth. The kingdom has 
its roots in the inner life of the soul, for it is 
built upon the foundation of human character. 

So the Christian must be prepared to 
undertake the harder task of reforming 
society from within. This is not to say he is 
to neglect such outward reforms as tend 
towards the welfare of his brethren. These 
things he ought to do, but he must not leave 
the other undone. He will need infinite 
patience, together with an untiring devotion 
to the cause of his brethren. He will often 
be tempted to reach his goal by some short 
cut. At such times let him remember the 
mark of the cross on his brow, and not shrink 
from the pain of weariness and disappoint- 
ment. Let him recall that it is in the sweat 
of his brow that he shall eat bread, even the 
Bread of Life, which alone can sustain the 
weary spirit. Above all, let him never forget 
the example of his Master, who scorned to 
use the wrong, though easy, road which led 
to the accomplishment of His desires, and 
sought rather through suffering to win re- 
demption for His brethren, 
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: IV 
For all this, there will come times in the 
lives of all earnest Christians when they will 
feel themselves beset on all sides with tempta- 
tions. How are such times to be met ? The 
example of Jesus will supply at least two 
remedies in the hour of fierce trial. 

First there is prayer. Each of the 
Devil’s three temptations in the wilderness 
was met by Jesus with a quotation from 
Holy Scripture. Is it too much to conclude 
from this that His Spirit was engaged in 
prayer? It was so again in His last hours 
upon the cross. He met temptation and 
death in the same way. His whole life was 
filled with the sense of communion with His 
Father which is the outcome of prayer. His 
mind was for ever fixed upon God, and in the 
strength which He derived from this close 
communion with His Father He was able to 
pass untouched through the fires alike of 
mental, spiritual, and physical pain. So 
must it be with the Christian at like seasons. 
The less pleasurable prayer seems to be, the 
more it is needed. Only by the armour of 
God on the right hand and on the left is he 
able to resist the fiery darts of the evil one. 
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(2) The other remedy in hours of temptation 
is the vision of the goal. It is the experience 
of all who have ever run in a race that a 
backward glance may mean defeat. To turn 
the eyes of the soul away from the divine 
vision may result in a victory for the forces of 
evil. However difficult the road may be, 
however dull of vision his brethren may 
appear, there is a goal towards which the 
Christian must strive to lead them. The 
city of God is an ideal of perfect and complete 
loveliness—a vision for tired eyes, and an 
inspiration for weary hearts. In hours of 
utter darkness, when the weight of human sin 
presses heavily on the mind and conscience, 
then let the Christian lift up his eyes to the 
hills from whence cometh his help. Through 
the mists which cover the lower slopes are to 
be seen the golden gates of the New Jerusalem 
—that city set on a hill which, for all the 
darkness of the night, can never be wholly 

as from the sight of man. 


APPENDIX A 


(The following appeared in Challenge on November 
22, 1918, and is reprinted by kind permission of the 
Editor. It should be read in connection with the 
concluding section of Chapter III.) 


HOLY COMMUNION AND MODERN CONDITIONS 
OF LIFE 


T is almost a platitude to speak of the 
I changed outlook and the new ideals 
which have come to birth in these days. 
In times of gloom and sorrow it is to the 
contemplation of these new ideals that men 
turn for encouragement and hope. Neverthe- 
less, for all the joy of the new vision, it carries 
with it the earnest of great mental suffering. 
To give these new ideals a place in con- 
temporary thought there must, of necessity, 
be a tremendous readjustment, in some cases 
a complete remaking, of the machinery of 
life ; and any such readjustment will not be 
without pain. It is the purpose of this 
article to endeavour to suggest one such 
readjustment which is becoming increasingly 
demanded in the life of the Church. 
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There has come about, since the war began, 
a new vision of fellowship. The ideals of 
democracy and, in international relation- 
ships, of the League of Nations are based 
upon the conception of a common brother- 
hood of man. As this idea permeates more 
and more through the life of the Church it 
will show itself inevitably in an increasing 
desire to participate in the great sacrament 
of brotherhood—the Holy Communion. As 
that comes to pass (God grant it may be soon), 
the clergy must be prepared to make Com- 
munion more accessible to all. At present 
this is, unhappily, not the case. The hour of 
service virtually excommunicates large classes 
of the community. It does not require very 
much knowledge of the conditions of life 
among large sections of industrial workers to 
see how well-nigh impossible it is for them to 
realise at present the Church’s ideal of 
Communion. The case of domestic servants 
is similar. How rarely, except in households 
where the traditions of Churchmanship obtain 
(and not always in them), can a domestic 
servant receive Holy Communion on a Sunday 
with any regularity. The Church cannot 
afford to shut her eyes to such facts as these. 
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Her Master said, “‘ Except ye eat the flesh of 
the Son of man and drink His blood, ye have 
not life in yourselves”’ ; yet only too often 
the conservatism of the clergy is the greatest 
stumbling-block to the realisation of this ideal. 

Two facts must be borne in mind in con- 
sidering this position. First of all, the clergy 
have no right to set traditionalism over against 
modern conditions of life ; and secondly, they 
cannot afford to discard entirely the heritage 
of the past. In the light of these two postu- 
lates the following scheme is suggested as a 
possible solution of the problem of Com- 
munion— 

(a) In every parish those intending com- 
municants who cannot possibly be present at 
an early celebration of the Holy Communion 
should, in accordance with the rubric, 
“ senify their names to the curate, at least 
some time the day before.” 

(b) At an early celebration a portion of the 
Consecrated Elements should be set aside 
(“reserved”) for those who desire to com- 
municate later in the day. (In churches 
unprovided with a suitable place for reserving 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Elements 
might be covered and left on the Altar.) 
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(c) Later in the day, at a time to be 
mutually arranged between the priest and the 
intending communicants (not necessarily in 
the evening), the latter should receive the 
Holy Communion. 

(d) The priest should not wear the Euchar- 
istic vestments, and the Service of Adminis- 
tration would be similar to that used in 
communicating the sick from the Reserved 
Sacrament—the chief elements of such service 
being the Confession and Absolution, the 
Communion, and the Blessing. (A_ brief 
homily might be added.) 

It is quite obvious that such a scheme is 
open to objections. Many priests, and lay- 
men, too, would object to it on the ground 
that it would make fasting Communion almost 
impossible. Two things may be said in 
answer to such an objection : 

(r) It would be quite easy for the priest, 
when he receives the names of intending 
communicants, to suggest a suitable period 
of fasting. 

(2) There is no more real guarantee of a 
time of fasting being observed under the 
existing conditions of Communion than would 
be the case under the suggested scheme, 
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Against this objection is to be set the great 
advantage which some such scheme as this 
has over Evening Communion pure and 
simple. The risk of emotionalism, which is a 
very real danger in Evening Communion, is 
almost, if not entirely, eliminated. More- 
over, there is no vital break with Catholic 
custom, and a very real adaptation of it to 
the requirements of modern conditions of 
life. 

The only thing needed to give effect to this 
scheme is the permission of the Bishops for 
this kind of reservation. Many of them have 
already given their consent to reservation for 
the sick; and, given adequate safeguards, it 
should not be difficult for them to extend that 
permission for purposes of Communion in the 
church itself. 

We shall not long be allowed to shelve the 
question of the accessibility of the Holy 
Communion to the wants of large classes of 
workers, and there is likely to be much 
acrimonious discussion of the subject. It is 
in the hope of avoiding such painful debate, 
and with a view to adapting Catholic tradi- 
tion to modern needs, that this suggestion is 
put forward. For it is based upon a view of 
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the Blessed Sacrament that is accepted, at 
any rate in theory, by all schools of Church- 
men—namely, that the Sacrament was made 
for man, and not man for the Sacrament. 


APPENDIX B 


For a further study of the social implications 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the author recommends, 
amongst others, the following books :— 


Concerning Prayer. Edited by CANON B, H. STREETER 
(MacMillan & Co.) 

Mysticism and the Creed. By Dr. W. F. Coss, 
(MacMillan & Co.) 

Prayer. By CANON WoRLLEDGE. (Oxford Library.) 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Sin. By Rev. H. V. S. Ecx. (Oxford Library.) 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

The Increase of God. By Dr. A. H. McNEILE, 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 

After this Manner pray ye. By Dr. A. H. McNEILE. 
(Heffer.) 

Creeds and Critics. By Dr. Scott HoLtanp, (Mow- 
bray.) 

Logic and Life. By Dr. Scott HoLranp. (Riving- 
ton.) 

Creed and Character. By Dr. Scott HOoLianp, 
(Rivington.): 

Atonement and Personality. By Dr. R. C. MOBERLEY, 
(John Murray.) 
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Prayer and Action. By the VEN. E, E, HoLMEs. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Prayers for the City of God. By the Rev. G.C. Brvyon. 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Epistles of S. John. Br. Westcott. (MacMillan & 
Co.) 


Epistle to the Hebrews. Bp. Westcott. (Macmillan 
& Co.) 


The Hope of the Redemption of Society. By MALCOLM 
SPENCER. (Student Christian Movement.) 


The Aims of Labour. By ARTHUR HENDERSON. 
(Headley Bros.) 


Labour in the Commonwealth. By G. D. H. COLE. 
(Headley Bros.) 


The Encyclopedia Biblica. 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. 
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